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OUR PURPOSE IN LENT 


By Tue Hon. ann Rev. J. G. ADpERLEY, M.A., 
VICAR OF SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


“Wherefore should they say among the people, 
Where is their God ? ’—Jozrz ii. 17. 
HE Prophet in the Epistle for to-day calls 
upon the people to fast and tells them 
_ some of the principles which must guide a true 
and proper fast. This fast is to be no hole and 
corner affair: it is to be public before all men, 
every one is to know of it, a trumpet is to sound. 
So this Lenten fast of ours is to be known of 
all men: everybody is to be aware that the 
Church is preparing itself for a distinctly 
religious purpose—to fast and to pray. Then 
again, it is to include everybody, no one is to be 
left out, not only the priests but all the people, 
not only those that have got plenty of time but 
the bride and bridegroom occupied with their 
wedding: even the little children are to share 
init. The prophet wants to call the attention 
of all to the Church. Why is the Church 
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about to come together like this, what is its 
purpose? Then he uses an argument very 
common in the Old Testament. ‘‘ Why should 
the heathen say Where is their God?” Why 
do you allow this reproach to go out against 
the Church? The heathen say there is no 
God, or at any rate that they cannot see Him. 
Again and again in the Old Testament the 
people of God are warned that the eyes of the 
nations and the heathen are upon them. It 
is the special vocation of God’s chosen people 
to make God’s name known amongst the 
heathen, to let the people in the world know 
that His ways are the ways of repentance 
and justice and peace. Part of the very work 
of the Church is to recommend Jehovah to the 
nations. 

Again and again they are told and warned 
that this responsibility is very great. It will be 
a terrible thing if after they have been chosen 
by God to bear His name amongst the gentiles, 
that any of them should have failed in their 
purpose and the heathen should turn round 
upon them and say We cannot even see Him, 
where is your God ? 

The “ heathen” for us Christian people is 
represented by the world. 

The Church is put into the world to do very 
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much the same thing as the Church of Israel 
was put amongst the heathen to do. We 
should recommend God to the world or, as 
Charles Kingsley used to say, ‘‘ justify God 
to the people.” Just as in the old days there 
is still the muttering of the world “‘ Where is 
their God, we do not see Him?” Now, is it 
not a very terrible thought that while during 
these last seventy or eighty years there has been 
a great movement in this Church of ours, the 
dominant note of which, perhaps we might say, 
has been that of showing what we call the 
visible Church, the old idea of an invisible 
Church having proved itself inadequate, we 
have tried to make men understand that we are 
agreat visible society, and yet after all peopleare 
still saying “‘ Where is your God?” In other 
words they can see the Church but they cannot 
see God. The Church is visible but God is 
invisible. 

For us who specially boast of this doctrine 
of the visible Church it must be a shameful 
reproach if any one is found to say Where is 
your God, for what is the good of a visible 
Church if it does not show God ? 

In this country we have had great teachers 
who taught us first of all this fruth of the 
visible Church, men like Newman, Keble and 
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Pusey, who brought home to us this great 
thought of the visible society, but then, after 
that, as if to supplement it or to develop this 
idea we had other great teachers such as 
Maurice, Kingsley and Westcott, and we have 
living preachers of our own Christian Social 
Union, whose work it has been to show God in 
action in the Church, to show that the Church is 
visible, not merely in order to exist beautifully 
for men to look upon but in order to make God 
visible and to show God. These great preachers 
have shown us what God is, and have taught 
us the object of this society of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, that we should make His Name 
known among'the heathen. Wecome right into 
human life and show that “ nothing is secular 
except what is sinful,” and that ‘“‘ every social 
problem is a moral, if not a religious problem.” 

We should come together in God’s Church 
for the great purpose of manifesting God in this 
human life of ours, and Jesus Christ our Lord 
as necessary to the solution of every human 
problem. The tabernacle of God is still among 
men. To-day by His Spirit and by His sacra- 
ments there is still amongst us the power of the 
Son of Man going about doing good, and where 
there is any one in any human need whether it 
bea need of body, soul or mind, here in Christ’s 
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Church is the Lord Himself ready with His 
healing power. He is the enemy of all wrong 
and injustice, He is the Lord of human justice, 
He is the King of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
the earth. Is it not for us of this Christian 
Social Union to listen to this repeated 
criticism of the world, ‘“‘ Where is your God, 
we do not see Him,” not to despise that 
criticism but to look within and see why it is 
that this reproach is even now levelled at us! 
To see ourselves as others see us. What kind 
of reproach is this, what does it exactly mean ? 
Well, the world knows that we live in a scientific 
age, and the world has an idea that the Church 
goes on working on antiquated lines and is un- 
willing to apply scientific methods in the study 
of sociology. It is our business in the Christian 
Social Union to show that that reproach is 
unmerited or that if it is deserved, it is because 
some mistake has been made by Christians, 
that the Christian religion if it is understood is 
reasonable, that it does not fear the application 
of scientific methods, but on the contrary 
welcomes it just because it is the religion of the 
God of truth. The Christian Social Union must 
persuade its fellow-members of the Church that 
theirs is a scientific association, and that some 
of the older methods of almsgiving, giving of 
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doles, blankets and soup and so on are not only 
antiquated but are positively wrong, The new 
science is not something which we Christians 
are to be afraid of, but on the contrary, which 
we should be willing to use. We are the people 
to show an example of the scientific way of 
solving social problems. 

Again, part of the reproach of the world 
against us is that we are out of touch with 
human life. It is quite true that a great many 
people make accusations against the Church 
through ignorance. You will often find that 
the person whohas most to say against us is 
the person who is never at church. Yet when 
all is said and done, there is still much truth in 
the reproach of the world, that we are out of 
touch with life, and part of our object in the 
Christian Social Union has always been to 
recall our fellow-Christians to the true idea of the 
religion of the Incarnation. It is essentially a 
human religion based upon the life of the Son 
of Man, God made Man. If Christians are 
scamping the work of this world for the sake of 
a future life, and if they are allowing human 
wrongs to be unredressed, then they are un- 
worthy of their religion. 

The Morning Post, in a remarkable 
article upon Lent in a recent number, told the 
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Church that the way the clergy ought to keep 
Lent is by calling attention to social problems. 
The Morning Post, is quiteright ; it has caught 
the spirit of to-day’s Lessons and Epistle; but 
the Christian Social Union has been showing 
this for many years in the City of London. 
That is exactly our message every Lent. In 
this beginning of another course of Lenten 
lectures it is our desire not so much to speak 
to the world without as tothe Church within. 
We come fo tell the Churchman working in 
business that we have a message for him, that 
this is not something extra to his religion but it 
is a vital part of it. Wecome to tell the hard- 
_ worked and sweated clerk, we come to tell the 
business man in the City, that we are going to 
help him, that we do not blame him but the 
system under which he lives; we want to find a 
way out of commercial fraud in a Christian 
country: that is our work: Wecome witha 
gospel of good news and joy,we come not as one 
class only, we come as members of a great 
nation, as brothers of the great society. We 
say, ‘‘ Come let us reason together,” we call 
upon all men of every class everywhere to come 
together to fast and pray and think. Let us 
not be fainthearted, but let us while listening 
to the reproach of the world refuse to acquiesce 
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in it as a permanency. Let us turn to the 
world and say that at any rate we do believe 
in religion which has changed the civilized 
world once and can do so again. We believe 
that there is power in our religion, the religion 
of God Almighty, the religion of the Son of 
God, the Son of Man, the religion of the Holy 
Spirit, the religion of the Holy Catholic Church. 
We believe there is the power with us still to do 
even greater things than have been done in the 
past, and so while we are humble with thoughts 
of our own failure that should have made it 
possible for the world to ask us where God is, 
we resolve to show that God is on His Throne 
in Heaven and on Earth, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ is triumphant, and the Holy Spirit is 
within us and in His Church, and that, if only 
we remain faithful, we believe that in God’s 
good time His Kingdom will come upon earth 
and the rule of Christ shall begin. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CONTRACTS 


By THE REv. J. WAKEFORD, B.D., PREBENDARY 
OF LINCOLN, VICAR OF ST. MARGARET, AN- 
FIELD, LIVERPOOL. 


“IT speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I say.”— 
¥ COR... 15. 


T. PAUL is writing to Christians at 
Corinth. He knows well their circum- 
stances; he has lived in their city; he has 
worked as tent-maker there for two years and 
six months ; he knows all their dangers, their 
difficulties, their embarrassments. He knows 
that it is impossible to move about in social 
life in Corinth without running up against 
idolatry. He knows that the idolatry there 
has availed itself of the natural passions of 
mankind and entwined itself with the social 
institutions of the city. He knows all this, 
and he writes sympathetically to the Corinthian 
Christians. He says to them—You cannot 
very well avoid idolatry if you enter into 


society at all. You will find yourselves asked 
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to dine with people whose banquets have an 
idolatrous significance; they will say to you 
abruptly at table, ‘‘ This meat has been offered 
to idols.” Then you stop eating. You will 
find, when you move freely among your fellow- 
men with an innate sense of fellowship, that 
this is embarrassed very often, prejudiced 
by the fact that they have already claimed 
these instincts for idolatry. You will find that 
what is animal in you is evoked, elicited, and 
exaggerated too, by the premium set upon 
animal passion in Corinth. But I need not go 
on, he says: I am not writing rules for you ; 
that is not part of my work as a Christian 
teacher. I have only to tell you the doctrinal 
principle upon which you have to live. As for 
rules, I give you none. No Christian teacher, 
even an apostle, has any authority to lay down 
rules for you. I leave that to yourselves. I 
am writing to sensible men; argue it out for 
yourself. Judge ye what Isay. I cannot lay 
down rules; that is no part of the Christian 
system. For it is always a fatal prepossession 
of mankind to demand in the sphere of religion 
exact rules ; and in the measure in which any 
religion is genuine it refuses to give men exact 
rules of conduct. Our Lord always refused to 
give men rules when they came after Him, 
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And for this reason—the Christian character is 
formed not from without but from within: no 
regulation can form character ; and, after all, 
character is the chief thing. You must think 
for yourselves. 

So St. Paul is a true follower of his Master 
when he says abruptly : But I am not going on 
with that matter ; after all, there is no rule that 
will serve ; I am speaking to sensible men, and 
you must judge for yourselves : you must work 
it out for yourselves. You remember what 
St. Augustine said when some people asked for 
a rule of life. Hereplied: There is no rule of 
life but this, ‘‘ Love God and do what you like.”’ 
_ It is an extraordinary rule, and yet it is the 
only true one, ‘“‘ Love God and do what you 
like.” But, you ask: Do you mean to say 
that if we love God it does not matter what 
wedo? No,no; but I mean to tell you that 
if you love God you will not want to do what is 
wrong. ‘‘ Love God and do what you like”’ 
will serve as a rule, for it means this—the love 
of God will purify your desires ; and you will 
_ then only want to do what will please God. 
The love of God will illumine your understand- 
ing, will move your heart, will compel your 
obedience, will inspire your conduct, will shape 
your course. If you love God you will always 
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will the will of God. That is the true rule of 
Christian conduct—to do the will of God. 

Do you now realize why our Lord, why St. 
Paul, refused to give a rule? It is because the 
greatest work any one of us has in hand is the 
formation of Christian character. You business 
men will understand that. As I move amongst 
business men very greatly I find that they com- 
monly give me this verdict of their experience. 
They say: The more I go on the more I realize 
that what is called my work is really my recre- 
ation; but my real work is at home; it is the 
formation of character, and this chiefly by the 
endurance of pains and sufferings and tribula- 
tions of this present life. When aman has got 
that secret he has learnt the great secret of life— 
that fhe means by which he supports himself 
and family is only as it were incidental,—it is by 
the way,—and that thetrue purposeof his being, 
his real work in life is the formation of his own 
character as a Christian man; and the chief 
means to that end is the endurance of suffering 
and hardship and the troubles of this present 
life. St. Paul says that the troubles of the 
present life form our capacity to enjoy the 
glory that is eternal. He leaps to the con- 
clusion in a moment, as he says: The troubles 
of the present life work out to glory; they 
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form the capacity for attaining to the glory that 
is eternal. 

My brethren, this is the task God lays upon 
us to-day. You here in the City of London 
have to see how you can realize the will of God 
in your circumstances and apply the will of 
God in your daily lives. To do the will of 
God sometimes is comparatively easy. It is 
sometimes harder to know what the will of God 
is for us; and the ascertaining of the will of 
God is a principal part in the foundation of 
Christian character, for it means of necessity 
conference with God, the colloquy of the spirit 
with the Father of spirits. And when a man 
arrives at that attitude of communing with 
- God, of going deliberately to God to ascertain 
what he ought to do and to be, that man is some 
way on in the Christian life ; the man that says 
simply, “‘ Tell me what I ought to do and I will 
do it,’”’ has come into a right attitude of obedi- 
ence ; the man who says “‘ Now I know that no 
one can dictate to me how I ought to live, but 
that God deals with me directly and personally, 
- and I must come into colloquy and conference 
with God in my daily life,” that man has got 
far on in the Christian discipleship and the 
Christian experience. Your task is not only 
to do the will of God, but before that to ascer- 
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tain what is the will of God, to study the will of 
God. And the Christian Social Union exists 
for that purpose; it seeks to apply the sove- 
reignty of Christ in the domain of human lifeday 
after day; it seeks to ascertain by thought and 
by prayer, and by sacramental inspiration, what 
God would have every one of usto do; it warns 
us to lay aside the easy slipshod method of 
asking for rules, and to take up the more diffi- 
cult, yet the more true way of living in personal 
discipleship. 

Let us state to ourselves what seems incredi- 
ble at first ; that two men may entirely dis- 
agree in method yet both be doing the will of 
God ; that two men may seem to be diametri- 
cally opposed in the way they undertake a piece 
of work, yet both be doing the will of God, 
because the will of God for every man is a 
direct personal indication that comes through 
all the changes and circumstances of training, 
and instinct, and heredity, and environment, all 
those biases and prepossessions from which no 
one of us is free. Two men may be quite sincere, 
understanding what is the will of God for them, 
whilst to the world without they may seem to 
be diametrically opposed. When that is once 
realized you will say : Plainly, it is not only for 
me to do the will of God, but before that there 
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is the necessity of knowing the will of God, 
ascertaining the will of God ; and that demands 
not only the whole of my intelligence, of my 
intellect, but also of my heart and my affection. 
One of the Christian Fathers has said that it 
may be comparatively easy to learn a thesis 
by heart and to hold orthodox formule, but 
really to know the mind of God needs the 
equipment of the whole man—the affections 
and emotions as well as the intellect and 
mind. It needs indeed the whole man. 

Every Christian needs to be a casuist. 
Casuist, casuistry are words in these days much 
discounted! But every Christian man is in 
some measure a casuist. Casuistry means 
- learning how to apply the principles of Christian 
life to particular cases. That isthe meaning of 
casuistry, and there is no Christian who has 
tried to live as a Christian who is not a casuist 
in some measure, although he may dislike the 
term. Casuistry is the application of the law 
to the case itself, the striving to know and to 
apply the will of God to the particular pro- 
_ blem that immediately confronts us. Every 
Christian is a casuist and must be a casuist if 
he is really trying to live according to the law 
of Christ. And if we must be casuists it is a 
good thing to be good casuists. 
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Now let me submit a case to you: it is rather 
complicated. There was a workman living in 
contract under an employer in plain dis- 
advantage to the workman. He had scarcely 
had any choice in the matter of coming to be in 
that man’s employment. And yet the master 
was not bad; much like other masters ; per- 
haps rather better than the average. When the 
workman realized that the contract was not to 
his advantage he broke it and got clear away 
without having suffered any of the penalties. 
The master could not lay hands upon him, for 
he got right away. When a long way off he 
realized he was entirely free from the risk of 
penalties. Then he came under the influence 
of another man, a Christian. The workman 
listened to his talk; felt perhaps he himself 
was in the wrong, and so determined to make 
a clean breast of the matter. He went to the 
Christian and said: “I think you know my 
master ; he lives a long way off. I was drawn 
to you from the fact that I had seen you some- 
times in my master’s house. Now I have left 
him because I was in a position of hardship, but 
I want to be a decent Christian man. I have 
heard you talk, and I feel convinced you are 
right. What do you think I ought to do?” 
The Christian man replied : ‘‘ There is no doubt 
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what you ought todo. The first thing is to go 
back. A contract is a contract. Though it 
is a bad business, a hard bargain for you, yet I 
think you are bound to go back.”’ “ Yes,” the 
worker said, ‘‘ but if I go back my master may 
put me under penalty.” ‘‘ True, and if he 
does you have got to bear it; take what you 
get.”’ After all in this life there is no one of us 
that does not make mistakes. The difference 
between man and man, between boy and boy 
at school, is not that some are good and others 
bad; but that some take their punishment 
well and others badly. ‘“‘I think,” he added, 
“ there is no question but that you ought to go 
back. But I shall write a note to your master 
for you, and send it by your hand ; he knows 
me. And when you came away I think it is 
very likely you brought some of your master’s 
stuff with you. If that is so you cannot talk 
about forgiveness till that is made right. But 
I shall stand surety for you; I shall make the 
matter right for you if you cannot. Then next 
thing you must go home; that is not far from 
where your master lives. Your master has 
been round to your house and asked whether 
you have been seen lately. Your name stands 
very badly with your folk, and you must show 
yourself at home. But go to your master first 
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and show this letter, and I think things will 
work out right.” 

The man returned to his master, showed 
the letter, then went home and showed himself 
where he had been discredited, where his name 
was standing badly. The master himself was a 
Christian man, and when he got the letter he 
said to himself: ‘‘ This workman of mine is 
now not only my workman but my brother, and 
I must live a different life myself so that he can 
live as a good Christian man in my service.” 

You can find the story in the Epistle of St. 
Paul to Philemon. The runaway man was the 
slave Onesimus, the master was Philemon, 
and the Christian preacher was St. Paul. The 
slave had run away from Colosse to goto Rome. 
There to St. Paul the Apostle he made his 
confession, and was sent back to his master 
Philemon with the letter in his hand. And we 
know he obeyed, and that Philemon treated 
Onesimus not as a slave but as a brother. 

This story embodies principles for us all. 
Every one in this Church has social relations, 
superiors and inferiors, and we may learn from 
St. Paul and Philemon and Onesimus how to 
fulfil the relationships of life. That is a great 
task committed to us. First, a contract is a 
contract. Our Edward the First is called the 
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English Justinian, because, like the Emperor 
Justinian, he laid down the law for his people. 
Our Edward the First is the great legalist of the 
English Constitution, and his motto was Serva 
Pactum—keep the contract; a bargain is a 
bargain—stand by it. And we must under- 
stand that Christianity involves not the dissolu- 
tion of contracts, but the fulfilment of all engage- 
ments. So St. Paul said to Onesimus: ‘‘ Go 
home to your master, keep the contract, serva 
pactum.” The foundation of all social life is 
the integrity of contract. Serva pactum ; keep 
the contract; go back. The bargain was a 
bad one, but you have to stand by it. You 
were forced into it, but stand by it. Then St. 
Paul urges him to go home} In the Epistle to 
the Colossians, the last chapter, he says: “I 
commend to you Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother who is one of you.” Why? 
Because the best thing for a man is to go home, 
to realize what he was to start with, to go back 
where he was born, to his own people ; to get 
his measure. Everywhere it is difficult to be 
a Christian, but chiefly at home. St. Paul 
found that. He was sent back to Tarsus; 
and when it was found he was a brave Chris- 
tian at Tarsus then he would do anywhere. 
Do you remember that teaching in the Old 
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Testament when God says to His chosen peo- 
ple: “Look unto the rock whence ye are 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged.” So they might see what a terrible 
thing idolatry was. God taught them by put- 
ting them back into the place whence they 
started. So St. Paul bade Onesimus: ‘“‘ Go 
back to your Master ; go back also to your own 
home ; look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, 
and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged.”’ 
Is there anything more important in these days 
than this, that we should get a true measure 
of ourselves. We are living in days of great pre- 
tension and affectation. In the part of the 
land from which I come a common fault is 
that people are living upon appearances, 
living beyond their means, living upon expec- 
tations. Then comes calamity, and a final 
crash. So St. Paul says to Onesimus: “ You 
have made a mistake about yourself ; go home, 
look at your people; get a right measure of 
yourself.” That is a necessity. 

But further Christianity does not mean 
sloppiness and sentiment; it means accuracy, 
precision, plain, practical dealing. And the 
Church in this land to-day needs business men 
as much as business men need the Church. 
Christianity cannot exist apart from those 
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practical qualities which have made the 
business of the world wherever that business 
is worthy of respect. We must be honest, 
primarily honest, if we are to be Christians. We 
must first straighten out our accounts. We 
have to realize that it is a primary necessity 
imposed on us Christians that we deal honestly, 
and that we approve ourselves to the con- 
sciences of all men as in the sight of God. You 
notice St. Paul says to Philemon: “ You take 
this man back as your slave. I dare not 
release him from that. But in taking him 
back you have to realize that he is your brother. 
You notice what that means. The man has 
_ felt the hardship of his contract, and has run 
away from it. I send him back to fulfil the 
contract, but you must not let him feel the 
hardship any longer. Always ‘the letter killeth, 
the spirit giveth life’ He must go back to 
be your slave; but if a slave has a Christian 
master he will not feel the weight of his serfdom, 
and will not want to run away again.” The 
different relationships in life are what we make 
them by the spirit that we put intothem. One 
man may be employer, and another servant, 
and each may find the position difficult or 
otherwise, according to the spirit that moves 
the other party.to the contract. It is a great 
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thing to realize, that the letter killeth always, 
but the spirit makes alive. We Christian men 
must remember that if we are always watching 
our own interests, always insisting upon the 
letter, always working that to our advantage, 
we are ill-using those with whom we have to do. 
And if on the other hand we learn that the 
spirit must interpret the letter, the temper 
must be Christian, there must be kindliness 
expressed ; then there can be no contract so 
hard as to break a man, and no position in 
which one may not serve God and adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ALIEN AND 
THE ANARCHIST 


By THE Rev. J. E. Warts-DitcurFietp, M.A., 
VICAR OF ST. JAMES-THE-LESS, BETHNAL 
GREEN. 


“Who is my neighbour ?”—Sr. LuKE x. 29. 

“Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress 
him.’’—Exopvus xxii. 21. 

“‘T was a stranger and ye took me not in.”—Sr. 
MaTT. xxv. 43. 


2 eae the last twenty years the great 

industrial centres in England have been 
confronted with yet another problem to the 
many which await solution. The presence of 
the alien in our midst has come to be recog- 
nized as a serious factor in town life and one 
which must sooner of later be reckoned with 
from a commercial, an economic, a political, and 
a religious point of view. But an alien—qua 
ahen—is not necessarily an evil thing. The 
British race is sufficient proof of this assertion, 
for what is it to-day but the product of the 
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infusion and the blending together of the 
Celtic, the Saxon, the Danish and the Norman 
blood; and those common-sense qualities 
which are usually associated with the British 
character have not come down to us from one 
kind of ancestor only but from many. . But 
following upon those great settlements of 
foreigners in our land previous to the year 1100, 
the Reformation, altogether apart from its 
religious influence, was the primary cause of the 
social and economic life of England to-day. 
Europe at that time was rent, torn and bleed- 
ing by the great struggle which was then tak- 
ing place between the Pope and the Reformers. 
Commerce and industry then, as now, required 
quiet and peace for the prosecution of their 
aims, and this they could not obtain in the 
unsettled regions of France, Germany and the 
Lowlands. The Inquisition meant not only 
death to the Protestant,but to commerce, there- 
fore the capitalist and the labourer, the skilled 
workman and the master alike turned their eyes 
to England where Henry the Eighth stood with 
open arms to give them welcome, and so they 
crossed the sea to this land by thousands. In 
1540 no less than one third of those paying a 
subsidy to the King in London were born on 
foreign soil. In one ward, St. Martin the Grand, 
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there were only six resident English to two 
hundred and seven foreign tax-payers. We may 
almost smile as we think that London then was 
thought to be overcrowded, so much so that the 
Privy Council decided to disperse the foreigners 
in different directions according to their nation- 
ality and occupation ; and thus cities like Can- 
terbury, Sandwich and Yarmouth each received 
a contingent. How large some of these contin- 
gents were may be gathered from the fact that 
the colony of Dutch and Walloons in Norwich 
in 1569 numbered 3,993. The local authorities 
had increased powers given to them to regulate 
this new factor in their life, but the Imperial 
Government insisted on each colony itself 
building in its midst a Protestant Church in 
which its members might worship. But pro- 
tected as they were, trade jealousies were 
aroused and the native born feared their new 
competitors. As showing how far-reaching 
were the consequences of the alien invasion, it 
may be mentioned that by 1618 no less than 121 
trades were in alien hands, and James the First 
received remonstrance after remonstrance from 
his English-born subjects. One from the 
Weavers might easily be mistaken for a leader 
in to-day’s Daily Mail or Express, so aptly 
does it describe the present situation. It states 
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that “aliens injure trade,” ‘“‘ employ men 
younger than is allowed by statute,” ‘‘ live 
more cheaply,” “sell more cheaply.” These 
remonstrances led to more rigid control al- 
though no hindrance was placed in the way of 
legitimate trade. But towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, as in the sixteenth, the 
Continent was to be the scene of another great 
persecution of the Protestants, and the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes and the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day sent men of learning, 
of wealth, of skill, and of character to these 
shores, and eighty thousand Huguenots settled 
in the Southern and Eastern Counties bringing 
their trade and skill with them. Thus in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, England 
gained what the Continent lost, and as a great 
historical authority says: “ nearly all our chief 
trades were made by these aliens.” The Royal 
Commission appointed in 1902 also said in its 
report :—" Whilst the superiority of the aliens 
in these trades aroused jealousies and hostilities 
amongst their contemporaries, the impartial 
reader of the history of those times will pro- 
bably come to the conclusion that this country 
owes a deep debt to those who so greatly con- 
tributed to make England the “ Workshop of 
the world.” If this be true, this debt should 
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be remembered by all right-minded people as 
they discuss this question. 

But so far we have not dealt with the ques- 
tion as it is presented to us to-day. The pro- 
blem now before us is largely the result of 
events subsequent to the assassination of Alex- 
ander the Second of Russia. Although the 
Jews had absolutely nothing to do with the 
death of that monarch, yet the occasion was 
seized as an opportunity for a great outburst 
of anti-Semitic passion, and the barbarities 
inflicted on the Jewish population aroused the 
indignation of the civilized world. Numbers 
fled and came instinctively to the shores of that 
country whose proud boast was that it was 
ever the friend of the oppressed and the down- 
trodden. This turned the thoughts of men 
in other countries to England, and the exagger- 
ated reports of the wealth of London caused 
numbers to migrate and settle in our midst. 
Thus arose that problem which the State and 
the Church must now face. But although we 
cannot tell what the figures for the census 
about to be taken will reveal, we should beware 
of anything approaching a panic on the ques- 
tion. In rgo1, the population of the British 
Isles was some 41% millions, while the total 
number of aliens (including the wealthy and 
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the children) was under three hundred thou- 
sand, of whom half were found in London, and 
again half of these in one district, that of Step- 
ney. England, it must be remembered, is not 
alone among European countries in having an 
alien question ; on the contrary every European 
country except Sweden has a larger alien popu- 
lation in proportion to its own population. 
The State is bound to deal with this question, 
and this was recognized by the Alien Act of 
1905 which, while dealing with the “ undesir- 
ables,”’ such as criminals, prostitutes, the dis- 
eased and infectious and the lunatic, did not 
refuse an asylum to the refugee who sought 
our shores on political or religious grounds. 
The State must in the interest of the commun- 
ity put down with a firm hand anything in the 
nature of lawlessness. The anarchist as such 
is a danger to the best interests of the State. 
Prince Kropotkin says in ‘‘ An Appeal to 
the Young:” “ Asto authority let the hearts of 
our youth be fired with that glorious revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm which inflamed the souls 
of our ancestors; let them wish to stab all 
tyrants there and then ! let them revolt against 
laws which decree that this man who shot at a 
crowned murderer should be imprisoned for 
life.” Such teaching cannot be tolerated in 
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any civilized community, for the State which 
permitted such seeds to be sown would by and 
by reap a harvest of crime and anarchy. 
But we must be careful to distinguish between 
the anarchist and the undesirable on the one 
hand and the ordinary alien on the other. 
The alien is by no means synonymous with 
the criminal. It may be well to quote some 
official figures on this question. In 1904, 
4,396 aliens were convicted in the United King- 
dom of some offence against the law, small or 
great. In 1910 there were only 2,050 such 
offences, or 1:22 of the éotal crime of the country 
as against 2'22 in 1904. The diminution of 
_ crime is most “marked amongst the Jews. 
The Rev. Felix Davis, Vice-President of the 
United Synagogue, in a recent letter to the 
Times stated that in London in 1904, 717 Jews 
suffered imprisonment, while in rgor the num- 
ber had fallen to 258. The criminal alien is 
few in number. The worst features of the 
alien problem in the East End are the over- 
crowding, the replacement of the English by 
the foreigner, and the undercutting in prices 
asked for their manufactures. The alien 
usually pays twice as much rent as the Eng- 
lish, and in many ways isa better tenant. He 
does not want so much done to his house, and 
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he pays his rent more regularly because his 
great anxiety is to avoid in any way drawing 
the attention of the authorities upon himself. 
He can thus the more easily sub-let, and sub-let, 
until from the income drawn from his sub- 
tenants he himself can live rent free. To ob- 
tain a house he is quite willing to pay what is 
locally known as “‘ key money ”’ or money paid 
to obtain possession as a tenant. In 347 
cases investigated, no less than £3,757 had been 
thus paid, or an average of £10 a house. 
When once the alien gets his footing in a street 
or block, his fellow-aliens seize every oppor- 
tunity to reside in this new “ foreign quarter ”’ 
until the remaining English, feeling surrounded, 
capitulate and move to other districts. Inone 
block of model dwellings in Bethnal Green 
capable of accommodating five thousand peo- 
ple, no less than 80 per cent. are Jews. But 
the main complaint against the alien is that 
he “ sweats’’ and undersells. It is earnestly 
hoped that the Trades Board Act recently 
passed will do much to counteract this baneful 
practice. To their credit it must be admitted 
that in many respects the Jews set an example 
to their Gentile neighbours. They are sober 
and industrious. ‘“ Underselling’”’ is not the 
only reason for trade passing into their hands, 
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Frequently manufacturers have told me that 
if they want work finished by a certain date 
it is to the Jew and not to the Gentile that 
that work is given, because he does not in- 
dulge in “‘ Black Mondays ’”’ or come late or take 
a day off when his fancy pleases him. Apart 
from overcrowding, the Jews are mostly law- 
abiding and quiet citizens. Their care of 
children is worthy of all praise. Infantile 
mortality is 40 per cent. less in Jewish quarters 
than in Gentile, and the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, at a voluntary cost of some twenty 
thousand pounds annually, does much to re- 
lieve local rates and to relieve distress. 

But what is the duty of the Church to the 
question? Here we have a compact, non-assi- 
milating race in our midst. The man in the 
street offers his solution, ‘“‘ Shoot the anarchist 
and send the alien back.’”’ The Christian does 
not appeal to the man in the street, but he 
asks, ‘‘ What saith the Scriptures?” As he 
turns over the pages of the sacred volume he 
finds that the “‘ favoured people ” themselves 
were not left in ignorance of the Will of God 
concerning the “ alien ” intheir midst. While 
they were clearly told that the “ stranger” 
must abide by their laws such as the observance 
of the Sabbath, yet on the other hand they 
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were plainly instructed as to their duty to- 
wards him. Here are a few passages out of 
many which might be quoted. 

(1) Relating to equal treatment of Jew 


and stranger. 
Ex. xii. 49. “‘ One law shall be to him that 


is homeborn and unto the stranger that so- 
journeth among you.” 

Lev. xxiv. 22. ‘‘ Ye shall have one man- 
ner of law as well for the stranger as for one of 
your own country.”’ 

(2) Relating to the gift of love and assistance 
to the stranger. ’ 

Lev. xix. 34. “But the stranger that 
dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one 
born among you, but thou shalt love him as 
thyself, for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” 

(3) Lev. xxv. 35. “And if thy brother be 
waxen poor and fallen in decay with thee, 
then thou shalt relieve him, yea, though he be 
a stranger or a sojourner, that he may live 
with thee.” 

But it may be argued that these passages 
had reference to an ancient race living under the 
Old Dispensation, and we are under no obliga- 
tion with regard to them. There is, it must 
be remembered, no single instance in the New 
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Testament of any obligation being lessened by 
the teaching of Christ and of the Apostles, 
but on the other hand, the burden, if burden it 
can be called, of duty is always increased. 
So the Christ teaches us in that wonderful 
parable of the Good Samaritan that the man 
to be commended is he, who, without regard 
to nationality, race, language, religious belief, 
sees in every other man—his neighbour. His 
neighbour to be befriended, helped, and set on 
his feet again. If this is not the meaning of 
the parable, what was the object which Christ 
had in view when He spake it? Surely the 
Christ stands and says to-day, “I was a 
stranger and yetook Mein,” or “ I wasastranger 
and ye took Me not in.” Does it apply to the 
alien or does it not? He was not the Son of 
the Jew but the Son of Man. This is the 
essence of the teaching of the Incarnation. _ 
He came not to be the Saviour of the English 
only but of the alien, the anarchist. He revealed 
the Fatherhood of God. God, the Lover of the 
world and Himself as the Image of God, as the 
Friend of the outcast, the sinner and the lost. 
In Him is seen the brotherhood of men. 
Patriotism in a national sense is, lofty as it may 
be in some respects, but a temporary duty. 
“ Our citizenship is in heaven,” and being in 
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heaven, there are no boundaries to our love. 
Sin built the Tower of Babel and wrought the 
confusion of tongues and divisions of nations 
and languages. Inthe Upper Room the Power 
fell which enabled men to speak every tongue 
and to speak to every man, and as Christianity 
spreads, the outward and artificial barriers 
between native and alien, between nation and 
nation must be removed until there is but one 
nation and one language and one Lord over all. 
It is in working towards this end that the 
Churches and Christians must labour. We 
in England have been mightily blessed. As I 
have shown, we as a people owe much of our 
present prosperity to the alien in bygone 
days. Weare the richest nation on the earth. 
Have we no crumbs to let fall to the Lazarus 
full of bruises within our gates? We have 
sent our sons into every part of the world. 
We, as aliens, have invaded every land. 
More than any other people, we have not 
merely settled, but taken possession of land 
upon land. We have not always sent the best 
to foreign lands. The black sheep of the family, 
the “ ne’er do well”’ has over and again been 
shipped off out of the way, and we living in 
such a glass house ought to be careful of the 
stone we would cast at the man coming to our 
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shore. Whereis the Englishman’s compassion 
and pity? What has made the anarchist ? 
What were the surroundings at birth and dur- 
ing his childhood? Is it not true that he is 
largely the product of corrupt and despotic 
government ? In the eyes of the State a 
dangerous criminal must be crushed, but are 
we certain that God views him in the same 
manner? ‘‘ Who hath made the man?” 
The Christian must strive to look at him with 
the eyes of Christ and feel for him with the 
heart of Christ. London is the centre of the 
great missionary societies of the world. Meet- 
ings are held to bid ‘‘ God-speed”’ to a John 
- G. Paton as he goes to the Cannibal Islands 
of the Pacific. Large sums are raised, plans 
carefully thought out, prayers are offered for— 
the heathen in the far-off Pacific, but what of 
the heathen in our midst? That colony of 
anarchists and aliens, thousands living right 
under the shadow of St. Paul’s within a ’bus 
ride of the offices of the Church Missionary 
Society, the Society of the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
' What is the Church really doing for these ? 
Granted that societies dealing with the Jews 
are in existence and doing something, granted 
that parochial machinery does, to some extent, 
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take the foreign element into consideration ; 
granted all this, I would urge that after all, 
the real problem has never been really faced. 
The Vicar of All Saints, Buxton Street, who 
has a large alien population, said in a letter 
to the Times that in response to work among 
them “‘ the result has been most marked, the 
people have been improved and their whole 
character raised.’’ But with lessons learnt in 
Uganda, Korea, Fiji, the New Hebrides, we 
want more than this. We preach a Gospel 
which “is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth,’’ and we believe that 
in Stepney, Whitechapel and Limehouse devils 
can be cast out in the Name of Christ, and that 
anarchists and revolutionaries can be, by His 
grace, turned into men bearing the precious 
fruits of the Spirit. I appealin the Name of 
Christ for a spirit of kindness and goodwill to- 
wards the strangers within our gates. I appeal 
that the Church should realize that God has 
given her an opportunity for foreign missionary 
work within our own borders, and that this 
work should be done quickly, wisely, and in that 
faith which must if exercised overcome the 
world. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
PROPERTY 


By THE Rey. A. J. CARLYLE, D.Litt., LECTURER 
IN PoLITICAL THEORY, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


“This commandment have we from Him, That he 
who loveth God love his brother also.”—1 JOHN 
Tyv..2t- 


| HAVE to speak on the subject of the rela- 
tion of the Christian Church to the insti- 
tution of private property ; with regard to a 
subject, that is, which is of very great signifi- 
cance at any time and under any circumstances; 
but which is more especially significant to-day, 
when it is obvious enough that by the general 
judgment and consent not of one political 
party alone but of all parties in the State, there 
must necessarily come very great and serious, 
and, I dare say, fundamental changes in the 
whole structure of our society. 
It is a matter indeed of common agreement— 
for I think happily here we are outside the 
. 37 
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region of mere party controversy—it is a matter 
of common agreement that in some way or 
another it is our first and foremost duty to set 
forward a better organization of society. That 
it is our first and foremost duty is now, I 
think, practically recognized by men of every 
opinion, of every complexion of thought ; 
and that very great reforms are not only re- 
quired but are practicable. We are no longer 
at all prepared to sit down as our fathers were 
even a generation ago under the idea that the 
social evils of society are incurable. Weare no 
longer prepared to accept the idea that the 
misery, or at any rate, the poverty and degrad- 
ation, of a large part of our industrial popula- 
tion is a necessary, an inevitable condition of 
life. It is the case—and I am not sure that 
it is not the only real advance in civilization 
we have made—that we can no longer acquiesce 
in degradation and misery for a large part of 
our people. It is the greatest part of the 
advance in a scientific understanding of our 
conditions that we no longer think them neces- 
sary. But if these reforms are going to come, 
and if these great changes are—as undoubtedly 
they are—inevitable, there can be very little 
doubt that they will very greatly affect the 
manner in which property is distributed, and 
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the terms under which it is held. Apart from 
any controversy merely between the rich and 
the poor, between those who have and those 
who may be said in a general sense not to 
have, there is no doubt at all that the great 
_ changes to which we look forward, which we all 
contemplate, cannot be carried out without 
very great, serious, and perhaps, in some ways 
quite fundamental changes in the mode in 
which property is held and distributed. It is 
therefore of the very highest importance that 
we should make quite clear to ourselves what 
exactly is the position of the Christian Church 
with regard to the holding of property. There 
is still—it comes out every now and then in the 
speeches of the more light-minded and ignorant 
politicians, of whom, unhappily, there are a 
great many—there is still a vulgar impression 
current among people that somehow or other 
the Christian Church teaches the sanctity of 
private property as an institution existing 
under its present conditions. There is a vulgar 
delusion current that somehow or other the 
Christian Church looks upon private property 
as a thing sacred and unalterable, not to be 
touched even by the authority of society 
as a whole, by the organized State. That 
is a delusion, a very vulgar delusion, an inex- 
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cusable delusion ; but still it is here, and it 
is something which we have to reckon with 
frequently, especially among religious people. 
Very often religious people will tell us that 
they are quite in favour of social progress and 
social advancement, but that their religion 
forbids them to interfere with the rights of 
private property. Well it is with this that I 
want to deal, and you must forgive me dealing 
a little technically and strictly with the ques- 
tion. I want to ask you to consider briefly 
first of all what is the Christian theory of 
property so far as there is one—and you will 
see that there is no complete Christian theory 
at all. But so far as there is a Christian theory 
in regard to the ownership of property, what is 
it ? and, going on from that, how far does that 
Christian theory—so far as it exists—corre- 
spond with the judgment of those who care- 
fully enquire into the nature of the institution 
of private property ? 

First of all I deal with the Christian theory of 
private property so far as there is one. Let 
me put it to you quite plainly, the Christian 
Church as such has no authoritative doctrine 
or theory of private property at all. It is the 
most curious example of the curiously unhis- 
torical tendencies of the great Latin com- 
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munion—its curious indifference to its his- 
torical traditions and past—that some years 
ago Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical on social 
conditions actually existing, actually spoke of 
private property as being held by “natural 
law.” This is only another example of the 
fact that of all Churches the-Roman Church is 
the most indifferent to the historical conditions 
which lie behind its modern development ; for 
if Pope Leo XIII had taken the trouble to con- 
sult, not the prejudices of his nineteenth cen- 
tury education but the training which he must 
have had as a young man in the principles of 
canon law, he must have known there is no such 
theory of private property in the Christian 
Church. Canon law knows nothing of it, the 
Fathers know nothing of it, and the great 
schoolmen know nothing of it; it isa purely 
modern invention, related mainly to the theory 
of Locke in the eighteenth century, which an 
otherwise able and accomplished man like Pope 
Leo XIII mistook for the traditions of the great 
Church of which he was the head. The Christian 
Church has no authoritative doctrine about the 
ownership of property at all. The New Testa- 
ment does not lay down any rule whatever with 
regard to the institution ; not even the doctrine 
of the superior character of the common owner- 
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ship of property. Strictly speaking, when 
you come to examine the statements in the 
New Testament you find that the doctrine of 
the common ownership of property is not in 
any way prescribed, though it is suggested 
that it may at some times—only at some 
times—be a good form of the holding of pro- 
perty. The New Testament does not lay down 
any rule about the ownership of property at 
all. It lays down certain great, broad, per- 
manent principles about its use; which may 
be all summed up in those words of the 
apostle St. John, that if a man says that he 
loves God and loves not his neighbour he is a 
liar. How can a man who loves God look on 
and see his brother in want? But, except 
for these great and large principles, with regard 
to the use of private property the New Testa- 
ment has no formal doctrine of private pro- 
perty at all. If you wish to find anything 
which might be called approximately or in 
some general sense a Christian theory of 
property you must turn from the New Testa- 
ment to the writings of the Fathers and the 
great collection of Christian custom which is 
crystallized in what is called Canon Law. 
The Christian Fathers have a theory of pro- 
perty. It has no absolute authority in the 
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Church ; because the Fathers have no absolute 
authority in the Church, though their opinions 
are necessarily of interest, importance and very 
great relative value tous. The Fathers have no 
authority to prescribe to us, but they havea 
theory of their own about property. It is not 
their own theory ; they derive it directly from 
the last phases of the ancient civilization. The 
doctrine of property which is held by the Chris- 
tian Fathers is simply the doctrine held by 
the Stoic philosophers, their contemporaries. It 
is not original to them, merely transferred 
by them from the last stages of ancient philo- 
sophy to the first stages of the modern world. 
_What are the principles then laid down by the 
Fathers ? Well, they are a little technical on 
one point, and I am afraid I cannot stop to 
explain them quite clearly on some points 
because of their technicality; but in the 
main they are clear enough. Property, they 
say, is not what they call a natural institution. 
It is not a natural thing, a thing belonging 
to what they call natural law. IfI were to 
translate that into modern phrase I should say 
it does not belong to the ideal constitution of 
human society; it is an adaptation to the 
vices, faults, greed and covetousness of human 
nature. It arises from the fact that human 
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nature is not as they thought it had been 
made, and as the Stoic philosophers also 
thought it had been made; human nature is 
not innocent, nor just, nor perfectly wise, nor 
perfectly careful of others ; but it is in a large 
degree greedy, covetous, unscrupulous, dis- 
regardful of others’ rights and interests. Pri- 
vate property is an institution adapted to this 
sinful or vicious condition of human nature. 
That is the first Christian theory of property. 
Do not misunderstand that ; it does not mean 
at all that property is sinful; it only means 
that it is an adaptation, permitted by 
Divine Providence, to the actual facts of human 
nature. It has the same relation, you under- 
stand, to the ideal of human nature as the 
policeman has to the ideal of humanlife. If 
we were all perfectly good and just and wise 
we should need no policeman ; we should do 
what we ought without being reminded by the 
presence and power of the arm of the law that 
in the last resort we should be compelled to 
do those things. So in regard to property. 
The policeman is not a sinner, nor does he 
represent a sinful order. Rather he repre- 
sents something which in the Divine Provi- 
dence is permitted, or even authorized and 
advised, in order to check our sinful propen- 
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sities. It is the same with private pro- 
perty in the theory of the Fathers. It is not 
in itself sinful, but arises from man’s sinful greed 
and covetousness. It is devised to lay some 
check and bridle upon man’s covetousness. It 
is not a natural institution but a conventional 
institution. It is an institution of the State, 
not of God; that is, only of God so far as the 
authority of the State represents the authority 
of God. And the authority of the State does 
represent the authority of God where it is 
wise, just, far-seeing and beneficial—not other- 
wise. The institution of property is not 
according to the Fathers derived from God, 
but is derived solely from the authority of the 
State. It arises from man’s sin and man’s 
covetousness, and is a remedy for man’s greed. 
That is the doctrine of St. Ambrose, and 
of St. Gregory the Great; and the greatest 
of all the western Fathers—the great Father 
who in a certain sense dominates us all—St. 
Augustine—drew this out in more or less 
dogmatic phrases: the Emperor created 
property, he said; if you want to hold 
your property submit to the laws of the 
Emperor. If you refuse to submit to his 
judgment about your property, the sanc- 
tion by which you hold it falls to the 
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ground, he says, with some severity to the 
Donatist schismatics when they objected to the 
Emperor confiscating their property and giving 
it to the orthodox catholic Christians. Theright 
of property arises from the sanction of the State, 
has no other origin, is limited by the conveni- 
ence of the State and by man’s needs. What 
the State does not think a man should hold a 
man has no right to hold. What a man does 
not need he has no right to hold. And what a 
man does not need he only holds for others, 
and he is unjust, the Fathers say, if he 
keeps it to himself. That is the Christian 
doctrine ; that is the doctrine of the Fathers, 
and you will find this all written out again 
in the twelfth century in the Canon law 
books. That is the only theory which has 
any right or claim to pass as Christian theory. 
Other opinions are merely matters of private 
speculation. This theory has no authority 
over us; but, at any rate, it represents 
the very clear tradition of the Christian Church 
for long centuries. 

Now you may say quite rightly that these 
conceptions are inadequate. That is quite true. 
The Fathers and the Canon lawyers are very in- 
adequate thinkers on a great many points even 
in matters of pure religion. Of course they 
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are even more so in matters of political order 
and social organization. They deal with them 
as they were dealt with in their own time, 
under their own circumstances, in relation 
to the mode of thought of their time. They 
had no power of anticipating our conditions, 
no great power of getting behind the mere 
prejudices of their own time and circumstances. 
Consider the matter of private property a little 
more strictly and scientifically. Private pro- 
perty as we know it now—we are perfectly clear 
about this—is an institution only of the highly 
developed societies. Go back a few hundred 
years, and you find private property begins 
to disappear. It has no place in the more primi- 
tive, and very little place even in the more bar- 
barous structure of society. In primitive 
society, even in what we may call barbarous 
society, property belongs not to an individual 
but to a group. Private property if you go 
back a few hundred years disappears—property 
belongs to a group of some kind or another. 
I am not now discussing the nature of the 
primitive group ; this isa matter of contention, 
of considerable doubt and uncertainty. I am 
not. concerned with it; but whatever the 
primitive or barbarous group may have been 
in various places, property as such belonged 
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to it. A private person owned nothing. So 
emphatically was this the case—as some of you 
no doubt know—that even up to a very late 
time in the great Roman society the son of the 
family could acquire nothing for himself so long 
as his father lived. So long as the father 
lived what the son acquired belonged simply 
to the family—never to himself. Only in the 
later stages of Roman society, when Roman 
society became what we must call modern, did 
the right of the individual in property emerge. 
Private property has gradually emerged from 
group property. Private property has gradu- 
ally grown up. It has grown up because of 
the recognition by the State that it was con- 
venient to recognize the private and individual 
ownership of property. It grew up because 
the State recognized—and I think recognized 
rightly—that it was convenient on the whole. 
It probably tended to the greater produc- 
tivity or efficiency of society that it should 
recognize the ownership of the individual per- 
son, and not merely of the group. As times 
and circumstances changed group owner- 
ship of property was found to be inconvenient 
and on the whole unproductive; and the 
State gradually, in various countries, recog- 
nized that it was convenient to recognize 
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a private particular ownership in property. 
Private property has grown up then simply 
because the State has found it convenient. 
Private property has arisen out of conveni- 
ence, exists because it is convenient, is and 
will be limited by the convenience of society, 
There is no other rationale, no other rule than 
that for property—if you take the trouble to 
look at the matter in any strict or scientific 
sense. 

' The freedom of private property reached 
its climax about one hundred years ago, 
in the great movement which we call the 
industrial revolution. The last fetters, the 
_ last restrictions on the use of private property 
which we had so far inherited from the middle 
ages were swept away. You might say that 
between 1800 and 1820 or 1830 there was an 
era of almost complete freedom—not quite 
complete freedom — but almost complete. 
Since then, as you are all aware—for I speak to 
intelligent people and not to party politicians— 
we have been limiting the right of property. 
Through the great series of factory acts, 
through the sanitary legislation of the State, 
and in a great variety of other ways, we have 
been going back upon the period of complete 
freedom of the early nineteenth century, 
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limiting the freedom of property, and laying 
down the principle that men can only use 
their private property as they like within 
certain limits and under certain restrictions. 
While we do not interfere with property in 
cases where we can see it only concerns the 
individual person, the State has been inter- 
fering, is interfering to-day, and will interfere 
more to-morrow with the rights of property so 
far as they affect the community at large. The 
freedom of private property which reached 
its height one hundred years ago is gradually 
being reduced; the convenience which has 
determined it in the past will determine it 
in the future. The State will protect private 
property so far as it judges it to be useful 
and necessary, either for the community 
directly or for the community through the 
influence of the ownership of private property 
upon the individual energy and the individual 
activity. So far as it is found that individual 
ownership is necessary for the individual, and 
for the productive efficiency of the community, 
the State will recognize it ; so far as it finds it 
not to be necessary, or finds it to be injurious 
to the community, the State will undoubtedly 
tend to limit it. All this is beyond the reach 
of controversy. It may be debated by poli- 
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ticians and journalists, not of the more intelli- 
gent but of the more ignorant class ; but it is 
not capable of debate among serious people. 
These propositions are not controversial ; 
they belong to the most entirely elementary 
apprehension of the actual facts and conditions 
of social organization. You see then how for- 
tunate it is that the Christian Church has never 
committed itself to any theory of the sanctity 
of private property as against the interests 
and convenience of the State. 

The theory of the Fathers is no doubt inade- 
quate as it is unhistorical ; but it does corre- 
spond with the more scientific view in this, 
that property arises from the recognition 
by the State that it is convenient, and by 
the fact that it is the State which gives it 
a legal sanction. It is the creation of the 
State and it is under the rational control of the 
State. The Christian religion is not wedded 
to any particular form of property. It has no 
mandate—it has no authority to oppose itself 
to any legal transference of property or to any 
change in the character and terms under which 
property isheld. In this matter the Christian 
Church has this to say, and this only, that the 
State is the trustee for the welfare of humanity. 
It must act under the divine power and author- 
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ity which it has ; and must use its judgment 
to the best of its power to see that equity is 
given to all men, and that consideration is 
given to people of all kinds, of all classes, all 
conditions, whether they hold property or 
whether they do not hold it. That is the 
position of the Christian Church. 


THE CHURCH AND CIVIC LIFE 


By THE Rev. CANON MASTERMAN, M.A., VICAR 
oF St. MICHAEL’s, COVENTRY. 


““What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common.”—ACcTs x. 15. 


THINK that when historians come to write 
the history of the latter half of the last 
century, they will record as one of its most 
striking characteristics the revival of civic life 
that began with the Municipal Corporations 
Act, and has gathered force through all the 
decades that have followed. It is this widen- 
ing civic activity that gives to the annual report 
of the Local Government Board the attraction 
of a romance. Of course we have not done 
all that we hoped; and yet how much has 
been done for which we can thank God. The 
old House of Communes of the middle ages 
derived not a little of its strength from the 
fact that it represented local units of self- 


conscious political life. It is these local units 
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that we have been half-consciously building 
up again. Our cities are beginning to have a 
mind and a soul, a policy and a programme. 
How good all this is, and how far it may carry 
us if we are wise! 

But what has the Church to say to all this ? 
When I look at the ruins of our English mon- 
asteries I often ask myself how far their final 
destruction might have been averted if they 
had been the friends and not the enemies of 
civic progress in those places where the Abbot 
was too often the obstacle against which the 
hopes of communal life broke. Read the story 
of the long struggle in the records of Reading 
or Coventry or St. Alban’s. It has a lesson 
and a warning for us to-day. 

For the civic ideals of our English cities in 
those old days were very noble. Listen to this, 
from the records of Hereford. ‘‘ And he (that 
is, the Mayor) to be our head next under the 
king, whom we ought in all things to obey, 
chiefly in three things :—first, when we are 
sent for by day or night to consult of those 
things which pertain to the King or the State of 
the city ; secondly, to answer if we offend in 
any point contrary to our oath or our fellow- 
citizens ; thirdly, to perform the affairs of the 
city at our own charges if so be they may be 
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finished either sooner or better than by any 
other of our citizens.” 

With such ideals as these the Christian 
Church ought to have found herself and to 
find herself still deeply in sympathy. For it 
is with the ideals of civic life, rather than with 
its details, that we have to do. If our position 
as a National Church means anything, it means 
that we are entrusted with the ideals of our 
national life. It is our task to show the 
spiritual significance of citizenship, to remind 
men that if it is sweet and right to die for one’s 
country, it is no less sweet and right to live for 
one’s city. Itis our task to turn ratepayers 
into citizens, to make men feel that what 
they contribute to the enrichment of the life 
of the community, if gladly given, is not 
less truly given to God than what they 
give to churches or philanthropic institu- 
tions. ‘‘Whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God ” surely includes the paying of our 
rates as well as the saying of our prayers. 

There is, thank God, very little financial 
corruption in our English municipal life. But 
it would be absurd to claim that all service 
given to local affairs is disinterested service. 
And here the Church has her opportunity. 
Why are there so few Churchmen in the fore- 
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front of municipal progress? Is it because 
we have not set this before them as one of the 
noblest ways in which they can serve God by 
serving their fellow-men? They tell us that 
they are repelled by the unpleasant work of 
fighting contested elections, that the uncon- 
genial associations into which they will be 
brought are distasteful to them. What shall 
we answer? Surely this, that the shadow of 
the Cross falls always along the path of service 
by which a man must follow Christ. 

One thing at least we might do. We might 
wage more strenuous war against the evil 
system that makes party politics supreme in 
the local life of our cities and boroughs. How 
many men are denied the opportunity of giving 
the service that they would gladly give to the 
community because the dominant political 
complexion of their city is other than their 
own. As things are, the independent candi- 
date is often a somewhat ignoble figure; but 
we might change all that if we would. But 
after all, it ison the general mass of the citizens 
that the vigour of civic life depends. An 
uneducated democracy can only end in futility 
or in disaster. A new and noble vista opens 
out before us as we think of what the Church 
might do to educate men in the meaning of 
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citizenship—that is, in the constant preference 
of the general good over personal interests. 
Is it not part of the meaning of the Incarnation 
that men should learn to find their pride and 
satisfaction in the things that they share with 
their fellow-men rather than in the things that 
they enjoy alone? Covetousness is the desire 
to have for ourselves alone; charity seeketh 
not her own but rejoices in the common good. 

And above all, the Church, if she is true to her 
Master, is the champion of all the weak and the 
heavy-laden. Wherever the Borough Council 
is asking for the sacrifices of the community 
that it may make life better worth living for the 
children, for the unskilled labourer, for the 
old—wherever there are slums to be cleared 
or houses to be built, or children to be fed, or 
open spaces to be rescued—there civic effort 
ought to go out conscious that behind it is 
the whole force of the Christian consciousness. 
“He who is not against us is on our part.” 
He who clears a slum area, or feeds a hungry 
child, or plants trees in dingy streets to refresh 
tired eyes, is the friend of Christ. 

Then also it is our business to bring home to 
men the truth that civic responsibility cannot be 
evaded by their mere selfish refusal to exercise 
their rights as citizens. The voter who votes 
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on the wrong side may be guided by conscien- 
tious conviction ; but the voter who does not 
vote at all is evading a moral duty, and trying 
to shirk a responsibility for which God will 
most surely hold him accountable. I am not 
sure that he does not come very near to being 
“a notorious evil liver.’”’ The real problem 
of the future of our town life is this, can we find 
enough men inspired with high ideals of civic 
duty, and willing to make the necessary sacrifice 
of personal comfort and leisure to devote 
themselves to the often dull work of municipal 
administration? And can we educate the 
people to trust such men and support them, 
catching the enthusiasm of their ideals ? It is 
for the Christian Church—for our own Church 
as claiming to be the representative in this land 
of the Catholic Church of Christ—to answer 
that question. Can she produce such men? 
If not, then no one can, and our great experi- 
ment will only end in a tyrannous bureaucracy 
or in the dominance of self-interest. 

The tendency of the legislation of the last 
half-century has been to commit to municipal 
authorities most of the matters that intimately 
affect the lives of the people. The central 
authorities touch our lives from afar, but the 
local authorities are in close and constant 
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touch with us. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that a City Council exercises a deeper 
moral influence over its citizens than the 
Cabinet. And this process will undoubtedly 
goon. Now religion is the only other influence 
that touches human life in the same close and 
intimate way, and that is why the relation 
between civic and religious life has rapidly 
become a problem of the most vital importance. 
From time to time our Church is called upon 
to consecrate national life, as she has conse- 
crated it for more than a thousand years, by the 
coronation of our King. Have we no holy 
oil to offer for the anointing of that local sove- 
_reignty on which the welfare of our fellow- 
citizens depends ? 

: The process of adding to the responsibilities 
of local authorities will go on. And as it goes 
on, the sphere of activity of private benevolence 
must inevitably be narrowed. For, beyond 
all question, unorganized philanthropy has 
proved a failure in our cities. Already it has 
largely lost its personal character, not so much 
from any lack of goodwill, but because of the 
complexity of the problems with which it has 
to deal. And the same cause will inevitably 
bring it more and more under the control of 
the civic authorities. What ought to be our 
attitude to this process of change ? 

E 
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Already the new conditions are creating a 
new demand for helpers. In After-care com- 
mittees, in City Aid Societies, in manifold 
other directions, there is need for the personal 
service that shall save the State philanthropy 
of the future from being dehumanized. Where 
is the Town Council to look for this body of 
willing workers ? Where, if not to the Christian 
societies whose gospel is a gospel of service ? 
It is difficult to measure the injury that would 
be done to the cause of religion by a struggle 
in the realm of philanthropy similar to the 
struggle that has gone on for so long in the 
realm of education. Public assistance need 
not be less Christian than private benevolence. 
Only, if the Christian Church is to supply the 
motive of personal devotion that is needed for 
these new tasks, we as Churchmen must accept 
the changed conditions with full loyalty and 
good-faith. There must be no vain regrets over 
the substitution of civic for ecclesiastical con- 
trol, no attempts to restore the old relation 
between church-going and relief. As Church- 
men we may rejoice that we have had some 
Share in rousing the national conscience to a 
sense of responsibility for strengthening the 
weak hands and confirming the feeble knees. 
The opportunities that are opening for the 
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Christian worker in the future are wider and 
greater than those of the past. But they will 
make larger claims on him for the subordination 
of self-will and personal independence to the 
common service. And as the programme 
develops we clergy will be set free more and 
more for our true work as teachers and pastors, 
laying the consecration of Christ on all forms 
of social service that, because they are done 
for the least of these His brethren, are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, done unto Him. 
What, then, can we doas Churchmen ? Well, 
first of all, we can pray for our city. Itisa 
pity that the bidding prayer, with its exhorta- 
_ tion to intercession for the leaders of our civic 
life, is so seldom heard in our churches. It 
will be almost a national disaster if in the 
revision of our Prayer Book some provision is 
not made for invoking the blessing of God 
on our civic life. For nothing will help so 
much to bring home to men’s minds the fact 
that civic life is a noble thing as the knowledge 
that every day in our churches prayer goes 
up to God for all who take part in the govern- 
ment of our cities. At present, I use in my own 
church the second collect for Good Friday, 
in which we pray for “all estates of men in 
Thy Holy Church,” that each, “ in his vocation 
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and ministry, may truly and godly serve ”’ God, 
But we want something more comprehensive 
and definite. We want to pray that every 
citizen may use his vote, not for selfish ends 
but for the common good ; that every councillor 
may see the vision of the City where is the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, and through 
which flows the river of the water of life. We 
want to pray that disease and discontent and 
dullness may give place to health and beauty 
and gladness. 

Beauty—because the needless ugliness of 
our great industrial towns is an insult to God. 
The most beautiful surroundings will not in 
themselves make men pure or noble, but con- 
stant association with surroundings dull and 
mean and smoke-begrimed will make high 
ideals harder. The ugliness of our cities is part 
of the penalty that we pay for the existence 
of suburbs where our more prosperous citizens 
can enjoy the amenities of life in surroundings 
that, if not beautiful, are at least free from the 
dreary monotony of the “long unlovely ” 
streets where the artizan population lives. 

The Town Planning Act has brought within 
our reach a new opportunity of fighting the 
demon of ugliness in our cities, but, except in 
our most enlightened towns, it will need a 
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great pressure of public opinion to break down 
the barrier of inertia and vested interests that 
will obstruct the civic authorities in exercising 
the powers that have been conferred on them 
by the Act. But as Churchmen we are 
bound to claim for all our fellow-citizens their 
right to be set free from the nightmare of 
ugliness and meanness that broods over the 
work of the jerry-builder on the outskirts of 
our towns, as well as among the foul and 
dilapidated courts at the centre. 

We can pray for our city; and then we can 
idealize our city. It is a very good thing for 
every citizen to ask himself sometimes, \‘ What 
should I do if I were made autocratic ruler of 
this city ?”’ In other words, it is a very good 
thing for every citizen to have some ideal of 
his city as it might be. The Christian citizen, 
to whom the city is the true embodiment of 
human life—who believes that men were 
created that they might learn to be citizens, 
and so be trained for the life of the city that 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God—will see in civic life an attempt to 
realize a spiritual conception. 

And then we can care for our city, and be- 
cause we care for it, make others care for 
it too. The lesser patriotism of village or 
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township is the necessary foundation for the 
larger patriotism of country or empire. He 
that loveth not his city, that he hath seen, how 
can he love his empire, that he hath not seen ? 
The real difficulty about this London of yours 
is that it is almost too big to be lovable, and 
yet too much a unity to be broken up into 
local centres of civic enthusiasm. The prin- 
ciple of boundary extension, which Birmingham 
has now inaugurated on a larger scale, will raise 
the same problem in our great provincial cities. 
The Church might make a most important 
contribution to civic life if we could carry out 
the idea of city dioceses, that is, dioceses 
coterminous in their boundaries with the area 
of the cities in which they are situated. For 
then the city hall and the cathedral would 
stand side by side as symbols of a common 
inheritance and a common responsibility. I 
am thinking, of course, especially of the Bir- 
mingham diocese, the boundaries of which 
are nearly coterminous with those of the greater 
Birmingham that will come into existence next 
year. 

Of course it is only in the case of a few of our 
largest towns that this is possible. In smaller 
towns the area of a rural deanery might, and 
often does correspond with that of a munici- 
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pality, and where this is the case the ruri- 
decanal conference may be a valuable asset 
for civic purposes. 

But if we as Churchmen are to lead our civic 
life we must develop the civic spirit. We must 
learn to call nothing common or unclean that 
makes for the good of men ; we must remember 
how the Sonof Mancame not to be served, but to 
serve, not to save His life but to give it. It 
is because civic life offers to us to-day one of the 
noblest and most fruitful opportunities of such 
giving that the idea of good citizenship is in- 
volved in many true conceptions of Christianity. 


DO WE NEED A QUAKER MOVEMENT? 


By THE REv. Percy DEARMER, D.D., Vicar oF 
ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, PRimROSE HILL. 


“Separated unto the Gospel of God.””—Rom. i. 1. 


UST at the middle of the seventeenth 
century George Fox emerged from the 
welter, and founded the Society of Friends. 
Just when Puritanism strode into power over 
the body of King Charles I, the Quaker Move- 
ment lifted its head, in protest against the 
formality of Puritanism and Anglicanism alike. 
There is no time here even to summarize its 
history—the persecutions it endured, the 
extravagancies of which some of its members 
were guilty, or that decline in the Society of 
Friends, which began as soon as persecution 
ceased with the Toleration Act of William and 
Mary, and which continued through the 
eighteenth century, or again of the widening 
out of Quakerism in a somewhat changed form 
during the Victorian era. 


Let it suffice for us to notice that, decline or 
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no decline, the Friends continued to be the salt 
of the earth during the eighteenth century, 
and are still to-day at the heart of all that is 
best, most strenuous, most serviceable, most 
Christian in the life of the nation. 

What I want you to ask yourselves to-day is 
whether some such movement is not needed 
now among us Churchmen, and indeed through- 
out Christendom at large. 

I am not going to dwell on our theological 
differences with the Friends. They were 
separatists, it is true. Well, separation was 
due to faults on both sides, and we do not 
want any more of it. We want reunion, and 
not more divisions. We want something very 
like a Quaker movement ; but we want it as 
a movement—a guild within the Church, not 
as a new sect separating from it. 

Again, the Quakers have always gone with- 
out the outward sign of the Sacraments—not, 
they would earnestly assure us, without the 
inward grace of a new birth and of communion 
with Christ. In this, Iam sure, they missed one 
of the great reconciling truths of Christianity. 
But again I am not going to dwell upon it. 
We have missed great truths also. And if 
experience proves anything, God has shown 
that He can work also without Sacraments ; 
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and that men, honestly thinking it their duty 
to forego them, can do so. 

For, important as outward things ‘are, we 
need to remember that the inward are far 
more important ; we need constantly to have 
corrected that human tendency to preach sal- 
vation by ordinances, and to lose the spiritual 
in our preoccupation with the material. 

So, because men said that episcopacy was 
everything, or that Sacraments were every- 
thing, God taught them a sharp lesson. Bodies 
arose to prove that men can find Christ without 
bishops, and live Christ without sacraments. 
These things are good, but they are only 
servants and means to an end. — are not 
the end itself. 

So, to take a parallel, the doctors tell us, and 
rightly, that we ought to observe certain laws 
of hygiene. Yet agricultural labourers live 
to be ninety in cottages whose windows are 
never opened. Why? Not because the hy- 
giene of open windows is not necessary, but 
because a simple and active life is even more 
essential; so that, with this, other laws may 
sometimes be neglected with impunity. 

Well, the Quakers seized on the essential 
thing, and established this point. If we would 
prove that we have more than they—we have 
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the lovely ordinances of historic Christianity— 
we must do better. For we shall be known by 
our fruits. That is the only test our Lord 
allows. 

What was the essential thing they grasped 
in a world that had forgotten it ? 

It was the doctrine of Enthusiasm, so much 
condemned by the complacent great ones of 
the eighteenth century, the doctrine, that is, 
of the indwelling Spirit of God in every man— 
a truth so fruitful that the very word “ En- 
thusiasm’”” has come to mean the zeal and 
fire of faith, burgeoning into works, and building 
again the walls of Jerusalem. 

It is the faith that can remove mountains, 
the doctrine of the inward light, the great 
principle that each man is inspired, and that 
the true life of every man consists in absorbing 
the Spirit of God. 

The Quakers were a Society of the Holy 
Ghost. They concentrated themselves upon 
this; they threw everything else upon one 
side. 

The Quaker Meeting was, and is, the gather- 
ing together of men and women to drink in the 
Spirit of God. What a sublime protest were 
those silent gatherings against the new sacer- 
dotalism of Protestantism !—against the notion 
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still with us, that we cannot get the rays 
of God’s light except through the distorted 
medium of a human preacher ! 

They went to God direct, and waited, and 
listened in silence. Modern psychology has en- 
tirely justified their method. More and more 
it is being realized also in our own Church that 
concentrated silence is what we chiefly need 
for spiritual culture. 

I know of one “ High” church where a 
Quaker meeting is being held every Friday. 
“ There is no doubt,” writes the parson to me 
(and of course he is right), “‘ that silence, 
unanimity, concentration, fellowship, do 
create the psychic atmosphere in which the 
spiritual is more easily reached.” 

I may remark in passing that, before the 
Reformation, the practice of hearing mass 
provided very much the same opportunity as 
does the Quaker meeting, and was accompanied 
also, strangely enough, by a blameworthy neg- 
lect of communion. 

Well, what was the result? The Quakers 
sought the Holy Ghost, and they found him. 
Undoubtedly they did have “ enthusiasm ”’ 
in its primary as well as in its secondary sense ; 
undoubtedly they were inspired. 

Excluded from parliament, and from muni- 
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cipal life, excluded too by their own fault 
and limitation from music, art, literature, and 
the general life of society, they yet became 
the pioneers in political and social reform. 
They were ahead not only of their own time, 
but even of ours; they broke the seals of the 
book which we are still unrolling. 

Surely there is no greater sign of inspiration 
than this—to see into the future, and to lead 
the way in making it. Again, it is a test given 
by our ;Lord Himself—the ability to discern 
the signs of the times. 

They had direct inspiration of the truth 
upon the very matters which we are discussing 
to-day. And they got it from God. 

Their record is astonishing. This small body 
of men invented a method of spiritual culture 
which the new psychology is now discovering. 
They,forestalled the whole feminist and suffra- 
gist movement by giving women an equal place 
with men in their ministry; pointing out 
with their inspired common sense (at a time 
when most men’s idea of inspiration was the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible) that St. Paul’s 
prohibition to women from speaking in church 
was due to the special circumstances of his age. 

Again, with all their intense faith, they 
shrank from over-rigid theological definition— 
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just as we are learning to do ; and they adopted 
a view of Holy Scripture which has enabled 
them to ride easily on to the waters of modern 
science and criticism. 

Their view of oaths is one to which we are 
steadily coming. Its necessity was painfully 
vindicated in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
much harm done to religion for want of it. 

In that other distinctive position of theirs— 
their insistance upon being men of peace, they 
were right again, and through and through. We 
are now laboriously working out their position. 
In theory, at least, we are all Quakers now ; 
and at this very moment England and America 
are taking a great step in the avoidance of war. 

And they have been instinctively at the head 
of all those movements which are the glory and 
the pride of the modern world—yes, from the 
Abolition of Slavery to the building of Garden 
Cities. Sometimes they have been almost 
alone ; as when, in the days when not a single 
prison chaplain stirred a finger, Elizabeth Fry 
carried her pure and searching light into the 
hideous iniquity of our prisonsystem. Some- 
times they have been associated with Church- 
men and others, as Clarkson was with Wilber- 
force, or Bright with Gladstone. But always 
this little body has been to the fore in every good 
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social work; and the familiar Quaker names 
come up to-day at every turn—some of them 
indeed now no longer Quakers, but none the 
less a testimony to the wonderful strength of 
the old Quaker stock—its exceptionally high 
intellectual and moral ability, which is due to 
the honesty, temperance, purity, and simpli- 
city of those strong and sober forefatHers. 

Do we not need such amovement to-day ? 
The Quaker movement has been called an at- 
mosphere, but it is something more than that— 
an atmosphere not diffused but contained, 
marked by aclear separateness from the world. 

That is what we need to-day. We need a 
body of Christians, in the world but not of it— 
business men who will say, not that business is 
business, but that business shall be Christian. 

Those old Quakers were above all things 
business men. They were excluded from most 
other walks of life, and so they took to trade. 
They insisted on conducting their business on 
what they felt to be Christian methods. What 
was the result ? These meek men did indeed 
inherit the earth. These men who cared so 
little about worldly goods did become exceed- 
ingly rich. These simple-minded traders actu- 
ally proved the forgotten adage that honesty 
is after all the best policy. 
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I think the reason is a plain one. The 
world found it better to do business with a 
grocer who, it knew, could not put sand in his 
sugar, or with a tea-merchant whose tea was 
sure to be up to sample. 

My friends, that old adage is much forgotten 
to-day. We clergy get to know a good many 
secrets, and we know—and so do you here in the 
city—that dishonesty is horribly prevalent, 
and in many vocations is almost unavoidable. 

Do we not need—I ask you to think it out 
for yourselves, and haply God will raise up a 
leader even from among us to-day—do we not 
need a new movement in society ? Men who 
will first seek the inspiration and the instruction 
of God, and, having found it, will cut themselves 
off openly from every appearance of evil, 
and live their own lives, moulded upon Christ 
and not upon the world, regarding every pro- 
blem in no other light than that which streams 
from the heavenly throne. 

Come ye out and be ye separate. Yes, bea 
peculiar people, and a chosen heritage, a 
battalion of God, armed and compact. Do not 
through any fear or slackness hide the light that 
is within ; but set it upon a hill, that all the 
world may see the banner of Christ unfurling 
before its eyes. 
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Walk in the Spirit of God. Walk through the 
streets and offices of this city in that noble 
and glorious inspiration, with the righteous- 
ness of God in your hearts, and in your eyes the 
vision of the City of God which is eternal—the 
metropolis of that Kingdom which will come, as 
God’s will is done, in earth as it is in heaven. 


“ THE HOUSE AT BETHANY ” 


By THE REv. CANon H.S. HoLianp, D.D., REGIuS 
PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AT OXFORD 


“Then Jesus six days before the passover came to 
Bethany, where Lazarus was which had been dead, 
whom He raised from the dead. There they made 
Him a supper; and Martha served: but Lazarus 
was one of them that sat at the table with Him. 
Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, 
very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped 
His feet with her hair ; and the house was filled with 
the odour of the ointment. Then saith one of the 
disciples, Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which should 
betray Him, Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence, and given to the poor ?’’—Srt, 
JOHN xiii, 1-5. 

HERE are two sides to a man’s life, 
which stand in vivid and very strange 
contrast often, one with the other ;so much so, 
that the one hardly gives any hint of what the 
other may be. There is, first, the public ap- 
pearance of the man in the thick of affairs. He 
is a statesman, or a writer. He acquires a 
fixed character ; it is established by his public 
action ; and we discuss him and and follow him, 
and we caricature him, and dramatize him in 
the press; and, at last there he is. He be- 
comes perfectly familiar, and well known ; and 
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and the incidents of his public career, and prob- 
ably his Christian name—these are fused into a 
single identity and person ; and so he passes 
across this crowded stage of public life. And we 
have our opinion about him ; and we think that 
we can judge him as a whole ; and at last he dies, 
and history gives its verdict. Then, a year or 
two later, hislife comes out. Whata surprise! 
It is as if a shut door had suddenly opened, 
and a man of whom we had never guessed 
is disclosed to us—another man altogether, 
with interests that we never dreamed or heard 
of, with hidden laughter, and games, and chaff, 
and play, and pretty talk, and affections, and 
_ tenderness, and home adventures, and loves and 
losses. These had all gone on, behind scenes— 
a human story very like our own, very near, 
very intimate. And yet how little all this had 
been suggested! It is an entirely new picture. 
Mr. Pitt is discovered romping on cushions with 
boys under the table. That is another aspect of 
him altogether, another perspective. We have 
to recall our old verdict ; it has to be softened 
down and made a little more sympathetic. Per- 
haps the fiercest opponent of Mr. Gladstone has 
taken a new view of him when he learned what 
the private life was at Hawarden. Or, perhaps, 
in another case, we discover some awful tragedy 
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which had harrowed the household, some cruel 
misfortune, some anxiety that ended only with 
his life; and this, we now learn, was what 
he had had to disguise and hide, day and night 
—a burden that he bore all alone, which 
the public must never know. And we have 
criticized this and that, and asked this and that 
of him, and sharply condemned some lack of 
nerve or force; and all the time there was the 
vital strength of the man sucked out of him by 
this secret wound. 

So it happens. And we can carry this re- 
velation out all down history. We suddenly 
realize how little of the reality of life history 
records, how meagre its report has been. 
We have read it all, we have got it all up, 
and then we deliver judgment, and we have 
been impressed about this, and imagined that, 
and argued, and disputed, and compared, as 
if we had all the details before us ; and all the 
time half of the actual life has been shut 
away, utterly unknown, behind aclosed door, 
unrecorded, wholly forgotten, buried, and now 
gone beyond recall. All that other side, in the 
house and the home, all the love, and joy and 
pleasure, the half that matters, the half that 
speaks, and reveals, and measures and decides 
what the man is—it is all gone and we shall 
never know it. 
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Therefore it is that we turn, with such 
passionate interest,in the heart of Holy Week, to 
the house at Bethany. Outside we know what 
is going on. There isall the storm, and stress, 
and hardness of the last public appearance. 
There is the tremendous historic crisis ; there 
is the gathering gloom; there is the attack 
pouring in on all sides ; there is the foe whom 
He has to repulse and challenge. It isa deadly 
war that He has to fight wearily, day by day ; 
and the war is so fierce, and the forces against 
Him are relentless, with scathing argument 
and quarrel and retort ; and the hard, bitter 
faces of Herodian, and Sadducee and Pharisee, 
- and lawyer, and scribe are ringing Him about. 
The tragic hour is coming on fast. Day by day, 
and minute by minute, He is fighting for His 
life, and every one is asking, “‘ What will He do 
next ? what willhappen?” The crash is near, 
and there is to be tumult, and anxiety, and 
agony and death. Thisis the outside public 
spectacle. 

Then in the evening—one step, and the door 
is opened ; and inside there is never a word to 
trouble ; inside is privacy, and intimacy, and 
tenderness and peace, the withdrawn life, the 
hidden life, all sheltered in rest and quiet ; and 
tender hands are about Him, and gracious mini- 
stries, and kind looks bestowed and realized, 
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and all suspicion disarmed, and everything un- 
alarmed, and nerves are soothed, and limbs 
bathed, and service tendered, and there are kind 
eyes that watch for every need, and lips which 
whisper ‘‘ Home.”’ All else is shut out, all the 
noise and jeer and taunt; no intriguer in here, 
but everything is understood. Even His silence 
is interpreted. He is here in that other atmo- 
sphere where instincts speak with a new tone, 
where memories and habits and associations 
work, and familiar signs pass, and intimations, 
and intuitionsand recognitions. It isthe home; 
Jesus at home, in peace, and in tenderness and 
in love. And therefore, of course, a woman is the 
soul of it all,a woman is supreme; it is her touch, 
her instinct, her mind, her mood that prevail. 
The men are timid, and staggered, and para- 
lysed with the outward tumult, they are cowed 
by the disasters. The men are helpless and 
driven under with the pressure of the outside 
sorrow ; and they have despaired. Therefore, 
in their despair it is they who allow Judas to 
dominate, Judas who leads, and poisons, and 
spoils, and defeats; and, following his lead, 
and echoing his words, they become themselves 
angry and rebellious in their broken spirits ; 
and they know nothing of what is in the mind of 
the Lord, and nothing of what is moving inside 
thehouse. But the woman knows, the woman 
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feels, the woman apprehends. Sorrow there is, 
no doubt, and despair that even might baffle 
everything but love. Helpless she is; but 
love is content to be helpless. She can always 
love; and sorrow can deepen love; and love 
can interpret sorrow. There is death. Well, 
death is the witness to love, and can be made 
to prove that love is deathless. Pour out love, 
even if it be in the presence of death ; weep 
if you like, but let the tears witness to love. 
You have got to bury ; it is the end of every- 
thing. Well, then, anoint and sweeten all 
that is sour in the burying. Over the burial] 
itself your heart will break ; but as it breaks 
there will be the fragrance that will fill the 
house—the fragrance of the broken casket— 
the overflowing love. So woman is victorious 
in the darkest hour ; the house is filled with the 
fragrance of her sacrificial love. She alone can 
read His heart, and understand what He is 
silently meditating and brooding over. There- 
fore, while this world lasts, wherever this Gospel 
is to be preached, that which this woman has 
done shall be told for a memorial of her. 
Home thoughts in. the house, inside the shut 
door. Thatis what we will think of to-day. For 
we are not going to lose this hidden relief of life. 
No doubt we are going to organize the world, 
if we can, with all our power ; and we are 
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going to be very busy, very incessant in all the 
vital concerns of life. Itisso necessary ; there 
is so much that must be officered and policed. 
And we will pass a multitude of laws, and make 
everything public that we can. We will have 
publicity everywhere, inspection everywhere ; 
nothing must be left alone. And there shall be 
scientificcontroland direction and management, 
and there shall be concerted public activities ; 
and there shall be always incessant debate and 
counsel upon affairs. We must have all we can 
get of State order, of State machinery. There- 
fore, all the more we are going to keep one door 
shut. A secret is always hidden there ; and we are 
going to retainit. We will secure and preserve 
our nest, our hiding-place, our refuge, our Home. 

We know all the foolish attacks supposed to 
be made on the home; and we know also, of 
course, that Socialism, which is generally 
charged with the attack, is, in England at 
least, labouring at this hour mainly to pre- 
serve the home. But the repudiation of 
this attack will not allow us to disguise from 
ourselves that there is, of course, in all 
of us the peril of some impatience with the 
home. For the home, if we preserve it, will 
always make reform a little slower than we 
meant. It will always be found blocking our 
hasty pace ; and all the organizations of the 
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State will be a little hampered and hindered, 
if we have the home. There will be some- 
thing in that fortress that will hold out; 
and this will tempt us to complain and say 
that we cannot endure delay, and that we must 
over-ride or break down the obstruction. 
Then it is that we will remember that it is 
just because this outward public organized 
life is needful and urgent and incessant that, 
therefore, all the more it needs a balance in the 
home, a balance where a storage of force can be 
accumulated with which to face the outward 
world. This is all the more needed as outward 
organization intensifies and completes itself, and 
as we find ourselves driven to spend ourselves so 
largely in machinery. Bethany must be kept, 
under all stress and storms; behind all the 
pitiless pelting hail of inspection and publicity; 
behind all the scorching heat of our active 
service. 

Yes, we will keep Bethany—Bethany with 
Mary the woman. Not that she is confined to 
home. We are not saying that ; not that she is 
to be kept there and shut in for man’s comfort. 
We know what dire necessities have drawn 
women far away from home. We know what 
universal scope there is now for woman’s work. 
She must be given full freedom in this hard- 
working life that is now becoming hers. We 
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allow her all that, gladly, largely, unstintedly. 
But still, inside the door there will always be a 
world where she will dominate, a world which 
she will understand better than any,a world that 
she will interpret as no one else can. In that 
inner world, inside the door, her swift intuitions 
will count, her splendid loyalty, her tender 
touch, her quickened insight ; and, where we 
men stand still, she will act ; and where we are 
dumb she will speak ; and she will explain us 
to ourselves ; and there in that magic atmo- 
sphere, there within the home, she will go on 
doing these wonders which will be told over all 
the face of the earth, wherever the Gospel is 
preached. 

We may notice too, inside the door, inside 
the home, no lapse of high tension, no surrender 
of the activities of the outer world. Weknow 
how idle we often are at home, how home may 
become a harbour for our private selfishness ; 
how we have no touch with the great work out- 
side, because we will recline in the home and 
have things done for us. So often home has 
become nothing but a cushion for the selfishness 
of man. But here at Bethany we see, on the 
contrary, that inside the door the life is lifted ; 
it rises to an exultation that it can hardly attain 
in the outer world ; it becomes a transfigured 
passion. Here inside the door, inside the 
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mystery of Bethany, there are heroisms and 
depths of sacrifice and service which we cannot 
touch outside ; and there are gifts that have to 
be made at great cost and with much trouble 
and pain. Alabaster caskets must be broken 
and flung away, in order to sustain the high 
spirit of home. 

When we ask, ‘‘ What is this exultation inside 
Bethany ?” we see that it is the innermost secret 
of life, the mystery behind the facts, grace 
within and beyond law, to put it in theological 
language. Because what is brought out in this 
gift of Mary, and in the comment of Judas, is 
the insufficiency of mere rectitude, and of mere 
moral edicts. Righteousness is so good ; and 
yet so inadequate, so incomplete. 

Consider, it is the right conscience which is 
speaking and saying, “ What about this waste ? 
this three hundred pence might have been 
given to the poor 1” That is the sensible, 
rational, correct rule of righteousness ; that 
is beneficence; that is duty; that is the 
moral law. Yes, a perfectly right verdict 
from that perspective. Only it does not take 
you all the way. It is good, but so partial ; 
so right, and yet something which leads to 
a blind wall. For this moral law, this recti- 
tude comes-to an arrest. It pronounces 
which are the right things; but how if 
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you cannot do them? What is the good of 
telling you this or that, if you have not the 
vitality to perform it ? You ought to take care 
of the poor: yes, but what, then, about your own 
moral impotence to do for the poor what you 
Should ? In order to help the poor, will it be 
waste of time for you to be changed and made 
another thing ? So behind the shut door of the 
law there opens out the world of grace, and 
mystery and redemption. There is rectitude, 
there is the right moral verdict outside, telling 
you what to do. But you have still got to 
go in. Inside you are received into an atmo- 
sphere of love ; and you will know that some- 
thing must happen to change you : and you will 
know that only One can do it; and it will be 
done by some dark secret, perchance by death ; 
but it will have to bedone. To understand how 
it has got to be done, you must go beyond all 
rectitude and sense and common sense, and 
get into the atmosphere in which transcendent 
emotions find their play in acts of mystery and 
Sacrifice that are inarticulate. There must be 
nameless, unutterable emotions, incalculable 
acts done inside the home ; life poured out, 
and tears shed, you know not why, and caskets 
broken. You must get inside that atmosphere, 
and then you will know why you cannot stand 
in a life arrested in rectitude. Judas stops 
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in that. He has got as far as that, but will 
not go further. It is all so good and so right. 
Giving to the poor, love for the poor, casting 
aside everything for the poor—what can be 
better than that ? What can God want more 
than a righteous life? Had he not learned 
it from the Lord Himself? Was it not with 
that intent that he carried the bag and joined 
with all his heart in that early communism ? 
There was Judas, so right, so good, Judas so 
scrupulous, so precise, so conscientious ; but 
caught in his own net, snared in his own cor- 
rectitude. For he remembered what he had 
learned, while with Jesus, of high morals 
and the strict demands of conscience: but 
having got so far as this, he could go no fur- 
ther. He stuck fast there; and therefore he 
becomes more and more repelled when the Lord 
asks for further steps; more and more indig- 
nant at these strange mysterious acts of 
the Lord which are only understood by the 
life of a passionate love ; more and more dis- 
gusted, more and more angry, until at last he 
hates, and betrays, and kills. So Judas falls 
and betrays, and goes to the high priest in dis- 
gust, angry at what Mary had done. 

But Mary knows. Inside the house she 
feels that there is something secret, something 
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deeper. Jesus is not a teacher merely, not a 
man of morals only, but something far greater. 
There is a personal life to worship, a personal 
bond holding her and Him together, life to 
life; and by virtue of this, He claims all for 
Himself, the whole of her life ; and for Him the 
whole universe is to be flung behind her—it 
does not count. He who gave it all its value 
is more than it all. Not even the poor count at 
all now, not even they; for He is worth all; 
He is supreme alone ; He is all-absorbing ; and 
He is her Saviour ; and He will redeem; and 
He is Lord over death; and He is the resur- 
rection; and she has simply to give herself 
away to Him blindly, utterly. And she is right. 

So to-day let us be with Mary, and not with 
Judas. We know how easy it is to be arrested 
in good works, in outward righteousness. We 
know how many voices, earnest, strong voices, 
about us are preaching the good life, and asking 
merely for pragmatical results. We know all 
the pressure of our work for the poor, for phil- 
anthropy, for legislation, for reform of laws. 
And yet, have you stopped there, stopped with 
Jesus the Teacher, the Moralist ? If so, do 
not go inside the house ; for you will only be 
made angry, as Judas was. You had better not 
go too near, or open the door, or go in. You 
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will find mysteries inside which you cannot 
understand, and they will repel and disgust. 
You will be blinded ; you will be staggered by 
what Jesus asks now—something so different 
from that good service you have been giving 
Him hitherto. You had better keep out. 
Judas went in, that was the worst of it; and 
therefore he betrayed. 

But we, we of the Christian Social Union, will 
not make that mistake. We will be busy for 
the poor, and busy always for legislation, and 
busy with our benevolence ; but just because 
we are so busy, just because we care so much 
for this good service, therefore we will learn 
‘more and more, day by day, how powerless 
we shall be to do what we desire for Him 
unless we have come inside and learned from 
Him, who alone can teach us, the true signi- 
ficance of the poor, and how to do them good, 
and what is wanted in our life, if we are to do 
better service on their behalf. We shall step 
inside ; we shall find the door open so easily ; 
we shall be with Him in secret. We shall 
find a strange world there—mysterious stirrings 
that we cannot utter, powers put out that we 
cannot comprehend. We are caught inside a 
world of redemption, in which the work of the 
Cross and Passion is being burned into our 
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souls. The great secret of sacrifice is being 
opened, and our hearts break; and our souls 
yield ; and we know not how or why ; but some- 
thing is done between us and the Lord; and 
through His birth, and through His death, 
and by His resurrection, we are alive again. 
It is when we are alone with Him, He with us 
and we with Him, inside the shrine, that the 
mystery of love and the work of sacrifice are 
made part of our very life, by Him who wrought 
His redemption on us so that we were changed 
by that Good Friday of His; and so that our 
bodies and souls are lifted into new life with 
the power of Easter. If only we can get in- 
side that secret, and pour some gift out of our 
own heart in sacrifice at His feet ; if only we 
can shed some tears, and yield ourselves to the 
working of His sorrow ; if we can do something 
to prove that we have understood the secret 
of the love that passes from Him to us, and 
therefore, through His Divine grace, from us 
to Him—then we shall be inside the eternal 
secret of Christ ; and we shall know what it is 
that is to be preached over the whole world to 
the last day, wherever His gospel spreads—the 
secret of Mary which she understood while 
alone with Him, at home with Jesus. 
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